SOME  ENGLISH   BIRDS

common workman has been known to give his cow
for a favorite songster. The chaffinch has far less
melody and charm of song than some of our finches,
notably our purple finch; but it is so abundant and
so persistent in song that in quantity of music it
far excels any singer we have,

Next to the chaflinch in the volume of its song,
and perhaps in Home localities surpassing it, is the
song-thrush. I did not find this bird upon the Doon,
and but rarely in oilier places in Scotland, hut in
the south of England it leads the choir. Its voice
can be heard above all others. But one would
never suspect it to be a thrush. It has none of the
flute-like melody and serene, devotional quality
of our thrush strains. It is a shrill whistling poly-
glot. Its song is much after the manner of that
of our brown thrasher, made up of vocal attitudes
and poses, It is easy to translate its strain into va-
rious words or short ejaculatory sentences. It sings
till the darkness begins to deepen, and I could
fancy what the young couple walking in the gloam-
ing would hear from the trees overhead. "Kiss
her, kiss her; do it, do it; be quick, be quick;
stick her to it, slick her to it; that was neat, that
was neat; that will do," with many other calls
not so explicit, and that might sometimes be con-
strued as approving nods or winks. Sometimes
it has a staccato whistle. Its performance is always
animated, loud, and clear, but never, to my ear,
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